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confined myself to the birds which fell under my own observa- 
tion in a period of two years, of which only a portion was spent 
in the true Desert. When again I glance at the list of Waders, 
and see how many species Capt. Loche has been able to in- 
clude as winter visitants to the Tell, many of whom, we may 
fairly presume, straggle into the Desert, I am fully conscious of 
my deficiencies. 

It will be noted that most of the rarest and most interesting 
forms occurred only in the extreme south, where, from the dan- 
ger of wandering far from camp, and from the rapidity with which 
we were often compelled to travel, many species might have been 
overlooked. To naturalize perseveringly in a desert is no easy 
task, especially when at a distance from water ; for the delay of a 
day may prove death to a whole caravan. The further we pene- 
trated south and east, Nubian and Abyssinian types more fre- 
quently occurred, and the scarcer the European forms became. 
After the information collected by Riippell, Heuglin and others 
on the Ornithology of Eastern Africa, we can scarcely antici- 
pate the discovery of many new species in the still unexplored 
Touareg country. But the western limits of the Nubian fauna 
is a problem still unsolved ; and for its solution we need a careful 
observation of the birds on the route from Tripoli to the Soudan 
vid Rhedames. I believe it will be found that at Waregla we 
bid adieu to European species, except as winter visitants, and 
enter upon the Ethiopian zone. The Sahara is the debateable 
land between the two; and its southern portion is adapted for 
the existence of but few of our European forms. 


VIII.—Note on the Migratory Habits of the Song Thrush (Turdus 
musicus). By Atrrep Newrow, M.A.,F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


Mr. Tomes, in his excellent paper on White’s Thrush in the 
last Number of ‘The Ibis’ (1859, p. 379); speaks of the Song 
Thrush (Turdus musicus) as having “ resident habits,” and pos- 
sessing “organs of flight not adapted for migration.” Now, 
without pausing to inquire whether the words “ resident ” and 
“ migratory ” do not in most (if not in all) cases refer to special 
localities, and also whether we may not be confusing two very 
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dissimilar ideas in applying these terms indiscriminately to the 
collective or particular individuals of a species, I wish to remark 
that I believe the Song Thrush, throughout by far the greater 
part of its geographical range, to be essentially migratory. It is 
true that this fact has not been recorded by many writers in this 
country ; but to mention the naturalists who have noticed it on 
the Continent would be to enumerate almost every European 
ornithologist of authority, from Sweden to Sicily. Of British 
authors, however, Mr. Selby alludes (Brit. Orn. i. p. 163) to the 
considerable accession in number” which our native Song 
Thrushes receive towards the end of autumn from the north,—a 
remark which is quoted also by Mr. Yarrell (B. B. i. p. 195). 
Messrs. Gurney and Fisher, in their “ Account of Birds found in 
Norfolk,” state (Zool. p. 1306) that “in very severe winters, many 
of the Song Thrushes appear to leave this district and to go 
further south ;” while two foreign naturalists, MM. Deby and 
Duval-Jouve, in local lists which have been printed in this 
country, speak in still more unqualified terms of the migration 
of this species. The former, in his “ Notes on the Birds of Bel- 
gium,” says (Zool. p. 861) that it is “very common in March and 
April in spring, and on its return in September and October,” 
and further gives (Zool. p. 1133) “March 24” as the date of this 
bird’s arrival at Laeken in the spring of 1845. The latter, in his 
“ List of the Migratory Birds of Provence,” not only includes it 
among the “ Regular Birds of Passage,” but says (Zool. p. 1118), 
“ This is the bird of passage, par excellence, of our country,” and 
asserts that in its migration it crosses the Mediterranean. 

I may add that my own experience tends to show that all 
these authors are right in their statements. Since the autumn 
of 1849, my brother Edward and myself have paid much atten- 
tion to the presence or absence of the so-called “resident”? 
species of Turdus. The result of our observations is such as to 
leave on our minds ntt the slightest doubt of the regular migra - 
tion of the Song Thrush, as far as concerns the particular locality 
whence I write. Year after year we have noticed that, as sum- 
mer draws to a close, the birds of this species (at that season very 
abundant) associate more or less in small companies. As autumn 
advances, their numbers often undergo a very visible increase, 
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until about the middle of October, when a decided diminution 
begins to take place. Sometimes large, but more generally small 
flocks are seen passing at a considerable height overhead, and 
the frequenters of the brakes and turnip-fields grow scarcer. By 
the end of November, hardly an example ordinarily appears. It 
is true that sometimes, even in severe weather, an individual or 
so may be found here and there, leading a solitary life in some 
sheltered hedge-bottom or thick plantation which may afford 
conditions of existence more favourable than are elsewhere to be 
met with ; but this is quite an exceptional occurrence. Towards 
the end of January or beginning of February, their return com- 
mences. They reappear at first slowly and singly; but as spring 
advances, in considerable abundance and without interruption, 
until, in the height of the breeding-season, they by far out- 
number thei more stay-at-home cousins the Blackbirds. 

I do not suppose for a moment that these facts are similar all 
over England; indeed the testimony of many of my friends assures 
me to the contrary. Still I am induced to thmk that by con- 
stant and accurate observers some migratory tendency is to be 
detected in other districts; and as we are often told that the 
subject of British ornithology is exhausted (an assertion I much 
doubt), I venture to call the attention of naturalists to this point 
as one on which it certainly cannot be said at present that we 
have “ too much light.” 


Elveden, December 1859. 


IX.— Recent Ornithological Publications. 
1. EnciisH PUBLICATIONS. 
THe second part of the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society 
for this year contains all the papers read up to the end of the 
last meeting before the summer vacation, amongst which are 
many on ornithology, by Dr. Adams, Mr. Bartlett, Dr. Bennett, 
aud Messrs. Gould, G. R. Gray, and Sclater. The Llustrations 
of Birds are four in number, all drawn by Wolf. 


The December number of the ‘Annals aud Magazine of Na- 
tural History’ (vol. iv. p. 467) reeords the occurrence on the 


